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Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of im- 
pajfibility , or at leaft not have been wounded by any mortal 
hand. Dryden's Ain. Dedicat. 

Impassible, adj. [impaffible, Fr. in and pajjio, Latin ] Inca¬ 
pable of fuffering; exempt from the agency of external 
caufes; exempt from pain. 

If the upper foul check what is confented to by the will, 
in compliance with the flefh, and can then hope that, after a 
few years of fenfuality, that rebellious fervant (hall be eter¬ 
nally caft off, drop into a perpetual impajfble nothing, take a 
long progrefs into a land where all things are forgotten, this 
would be fome colour. Hammond. 

Secure of death, I fhould contemn thy dart, 

Though naked, and impajjible depart. Dryden. 

Impa'ssibleness. n.f. [from impajjible.'] Impaflibility; ex¬ 
emption from pain. 

How fhamelefs a partiality is it, thus to referve all the fen- 
fualities of this world, and yet cry out for the impajfiblenefs of 
the next ? Decay of Piety. 

Impa'ssioned. adj. [in and paffion.] Seized with paffion. 

So, (landing, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all impajftond, thus began. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Impa'ssive. adj. [in and pnjfive.] Exempt from the agency of 
external caufes. 

She told him what thofe empty phantoms were, 

Forms without bodies, and impajfive air. Dry den’s /En. 

Pale funs, unfelt at diftance, roll away; 

And on th’ impajfive ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Impa'sted. adj. [in and pajle.] Covered as with pafte. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons. 

Bak’d and impajled with the parching fires. Shake/. Hamlet. 

Impa'tience. n.f. [impatience, Yi. impatientia , Latin.] 

1. Inability to fuffer pain ; r.ige under fuffering. 

All the power of his wits has given way to his impatience. 

Skakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The experiment I refolved to make was upon thought, and 
not rafhnefs or impatience. Temple. 

2 . Vehemence of temper} heat of paffion. 

3 Inability to fuffer delay ; eagernefs. 

Impa'tient. adj. [impatient, Fr. impatient, Latin.] 

1. Not able to endure} incapable to bear. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excels of praife. Pope. 

2 . Furious with pain } unable to bear pain. 

The tortur’d favage turns around. 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryden. 

3. Vehemently agitated by fome painful paffion. 

To be impatient at the death of a perfon, concerning whom 
it was certain he muff die, is to mourn becaufe thy friend was 
not born an angel. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The impatient man will not give himfelf time to be informed 
of the matter that lies before him. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4. Eager } ardently defirous} not able to endure delay. 

The mighty Catfar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d pow’r. Dry. 

On the feas prepar’d the vefTel ffands} 

Th’ impatient mariner thy fpecd demands. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Impa'tiently. adv. [from impatient.] 

1. Paffionately; ardently. 

He confidered one thing fo impatiently, that he would not 
admit any thing elfe to be worth confideration. Clarendon. 

2. Eagerly } with great defire. 

To Impa'tronize. v. a. [impatronifer,Yr. in and patronize.] 
To gain to one’s felf the power of any feigniory. This word 
is not ufual. 

The ambition of the French king was to impatronize him¬ 
felf of the dutchy. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

ToImpa'wn. v.a. [in and fawn.] To impignorate} to pawn} 
to give as a pledge} to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let there be impawn’d 
Some furety for a fafe return again. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall invite us to; 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our perfon. 

How you awake our fleeping fword of war. Sbakef. H. V. 

To IMPE ACH, v.a. [ empecher , French.] 

t. To hinder} to impede. This fenfe is little in ufe. 

Each door he opened without any breach ; 

There was no bar to flop, nor foe him to impeach. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thefe ungracious praXices of his fons did impeach his jour¬ 
ney to the Holy Land, and vexed him all the days of his 
life. Davies. 

If they will impeach the purpofes of an army, which they 
have no reafon to think themfelves able to refill, they put 
thcmfelves out of all expectation of mercy. Hayward. 

A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. Howel. 

2 . To accufe by publick authority. 

They were both impeached by a houfe of commons. Addijon. 
Great diflentions were kindled between the nobles and com- 
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mons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had i m . 
peached. Swift. 

Impe'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] Hindrance} let} impedi¬ 
ment. 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this ? 

If here you hous’d him, here he would have been} 

If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. Shakefpeare. 

Impea'chablE. adj. [from impeach.] Accufable} charge¬ 
able. 6 

Had God omitted by pofitive laws to give religion to the 
world, the wifdom of his providence had been impeach¬ 
able. Crew’s Cofmol. 

Impe'acher. n.f. [from impeach.] An accufcr} one who 
brings an accufation againit another. 

Many of our ficrceft impeachers would leave the delinquent 
to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Impe'achment. n.f. [from impeach. J 

1. Hindrance} let: impediment} obflruXion. Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late continuance there, 
are mofl offenfive, and the greatell impeachment to the good go¬ 
vernment thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turn thee back. 

And tell thy king I do not feek him now } 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 

Without impeachment. Shabef. Henry V. 

Neither is this accclfion of neceflity any impeachment to 
Chriftian liberty, or enfnaring of mens confluences. Sander/ 

2. Publick accufation} charge preferred. 

The king, provok’d to it by the queen, 

Devis’d impeachments to imprifon him. Sbak. Rich. HI. 
The lord Somers, though his accufers would gladly have 
dropped their impeachment , was inflant with them for the pro- 
fecution. Addijon. 

The confequences of Coriolanus’s impeachment had like to 
have been fatal to their date. Swift. 

To Impe'arl. v. a. [in and pearl.] 

1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the flars of night. 

Or flars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton's Par. Left. 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the morning impcarl ever)' thorn, and flatter 
diamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth. Digby to Pcpe. 

Impeccability, n.f. [impeccability, Fr. from impeccable.] 
Exemption from fin} exemption from failure; 

Infallibility and impeccability are two of his attributes. Pipe. 

Impe'ccable. adj. [impeccable, French; in and pccce, Latin.] 
Exempt from poflibility of fin. 

That man pretends he never commits any aX prohibited by 
the word of God, and then that were a rare charm to render 
him impeccable, or that is the means of confecrating every 
fin of his. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Imte'de. v. a. [impedio, Latin.] To hinder; to let; to 
obftruX. 

All the forces are mullered to impede its paflage. 

Decay of Piety. 

The way is open, and no flop to force 
The flars return, or to impede their courfe. Creech. 

Impediment. n.f. [impedimentum, Latin.] Hindrance; let; 
impeachment; obflruXion; oppofition. 

The minds of beads grudge not at their bodies comfort, nor 
are their fenfes letted from enjoying their objects : we have the 
impediments of honour, and the torments of conference. Sidney. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and which were 
the fpcedied way to remove them. 

The fife is led mod happily wherein all virtue is exercifed 
without impediment or let. Hof.tr. 

They brine one that was deaf, and had an impediment mm 
fpeech. Mar. vii. 3 2, 

But for my tears, 

The moid impediments unto my fpeech, ., 

I had foredall’d this dear and deep rebuke. Shakefp. H. I • 
May I never 

To this good purpofe, that fo fairly (hews, 

Dream of impediment. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopa ru. 

Free from th’ impediments of fight and noifl, 

Man, thus retir’d, his nobler thoughts employs. a .• • 

Fear is the greated impediment to martyrdom ; and he that is 
overcome by little arguments of pain, will hardly con cn 
lofe his life with torments. Taylor’s Rule oj living . • 

To Impe'l. v.a. [impello, Latin.] '1 o drive on tov.^r 
point; to urge forward; to prefs on. 

So Myrrha’s mind, imped’d on either fide, 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden t • 

The furge imped'd me on a craggy coad. 1 

Propitious gales , n . », 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. Pope s X. 

A mightier pow’r the ftfong dirciftion fends. 

And fev’ral men impels to fev’ra! ends; _ 

This drives them condanc to a certain coaft. •' .. 

Impe'llent. n.f. [impellent, Latin.] Animpulfivepow 
power that drives forward. rj oW 
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How fuch a variety of motions fhould be rttularljr ma¬ 
naged infuch awildernefs of paflage*, by mere blind impel- 
ll and material conveyances, 1 have not the lead conjcc- 

ToTmPE'ND. v.n. [impendeo, Lat.] To hangover; to be at 
hand; to prefs nearly. 

It expreffes our deep forrow for our pad fins, and our lively 
fenfe ofGod’s impending wrath. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

Definition fure o’er all your heads impends ; 

Ulyfles comes, and death his deps attends. Pope's Odyffey. 

No dory I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odyffey. 

Impendent, adj. [impendent, Latin.] Imminent; hang- 
* ing over; preffing clofely. 

Jf the evil feared or impendent be a greater fenfiblc evil than 
the good, it over-rules the appetite to averfation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landcn’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 

Impendence, n.f. [from impendent.] The date of hanging 
over; near approach. 

Though it be good, yet fotnetimes it is not fafe to be at¬ 
tempted, by reafon of the impendence of a greater fenfiblc evil. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Impenetrability, n.f. [impenetrabilite, Fr. from impene¬ 
trable. ] 

j. Quality of not being pierceable. 

All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, arc either hard or 
may be hardened; and we have no other evidence of univer- 
fal impenetrability, befidcs a large experience, without an ex¬ 
perimental exception. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Infufceptibility of intellcXual imprclfion. 
IMPENETRABLE.^. [impenetrable, Fr. impeuetrabilis, Lat.] 

1. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by any external force. 

With hard’ning cold, and forming heat. 

The cyclops did their drokes repeat, 

Before th’ impenetrable fhield was wrought. Dryden. 

2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 

Deep into fome thick covert would I run. 

Impenetrable to the fiars or fun. Dryden. 

The mind frights itfelf with any thing reflected on in grofs: 
things, thus offered to the mind, carry the fhew of nothing 
but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in 
impenetrable obfeurity. Locke. 

3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 

4. Not to be affeXed ; not to be moved. 

It is the mod impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

-Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs prayers. Shakefpeare: 
Some will never believe a propofition in divinity, if any 
thing can be Laid againd it: they will be credulous in all affairs 
of fife, but impenetrable by a fermon of the gofpel. Taylor. 
Impenetrably, adv. [from impenetrable.] With hardnefs 
to a degree incapable of impreffion. 

Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a fkull 
Of folid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope's Dunciad. 

Impe'nitence. ) n.f. [impenitence, Fr. in and penitence.] Ob- 
Impe'nitency. J duracy ; want of remorfe for crimes; final 
difregard of God’s threatenings or mercy. 

Where one man ever comes to repent, a thoufand end their 
days in final impenitence. South’s Sermons. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel the wickednefs and im- 
pemtency of the heathens was a much more excufeable thin°- 
becaufe they were in a great meafure ignorant of the rewards 
of another fife. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

He will advance from one degree of wickednefs and impe¬ 
nitence to another, ’till at lad he becomes hardened without 

W • r . Rogers's Sermons. 

Impenitent, adj. [ impenitent , Fr. in and penitent.] Finally 
negligent of the duty of repentance ; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent mens re- 
queds; as, on the other fide, the apodle’s fuit he hath of fa¬ 
vour and mercy not granted. Hooker 

They dy’d 

Impenitent , and left a race behind 
Like to themfelves. 

niZ hCn thC r T rd ? f pcnitcnts ’ and Pediment of LZ- 
mtents, «s once afTcnted to as true, ’tis impoffible but the mind 

oth r m ° U d Wlfh for the one > and havc Hifl.kes to the 

^ch weakneft, end pertops wil h S M 
%Z crowd’’ rt li,cJ and d ‘ td in. ulm. 

what crowds of thefe, impemtently bold, 
in founds and jingling fyllables grown old, 
otill run on poets! n 

MP a t ptnr,a ' Latin ’] Wanting wines ^ 

“ u generally received an earwigg hath no winged is 
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reckoned amongfl impennous infeXs; but he Wlt jjJj 

needle put afide the fhort and fheathy cafes on the.r back., may 
draw forth two wings, larger than in many flics . * 

I'mperate. adj. [. imperatus , Latin.] Done with confciouf- 
nefs; done by direXion of the mind. . , . . 

The elicit internal aXs of any habit may be quick and vi¬ 
gorous, when the external imperate aXs of the fame habit ut- 
t 1 ceafe South s Sermons. 

Thofe natural and involuntary aXings arc not done by deli¬ 
beration, yet they are done by the energy of the foul and in- 
drumentality of the fpirits, as well as thofe ,mperate zds, 
wherein we lee the empire of the foul. Halt s Origin of Monk. 

Imperative, adj. [imferatif, Fr. imperative, Latin.] Com¬ 
manding; expreflive of command. . 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to figmfy the in¬ 
tention of commanding, forbidding, allowing, dtfallowing, 
intreating; which likewife, from the principal ufe of it, is 
called the imperative mood. Clarke’s Latin Grammar 

Imperceptible, adj. [ imperceptible » Fr. in and perceptible. J 
Not to be difeovered; not to be perceived; fmall; fubtle; 
quick or flow fo as to elude obfervation. 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible by our fenfe ; yea, 
and the more refined parts of material exiffencc, which, by rea¬ 
fon of their fubtilty, efcapc our perception. _ Halt. 

In the fudden changes of his fubjecl with almofl imperceptible 
connexions, the Theban poet is his mafter. Dryden. 

The parts inud have their outlines in waves, refembling 
flames, or the gliding of a fnake upon the ground: thev muft 
be almofl imperceptible to the touch, anJ even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and almofl im¬ 
perceptible, and fuch as tend to the benefit of the earth. IVood. 

Imperce'ptibleness. n.f. [from imperceptible.] The quality 
of eluding obfervation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, by rea¬ 
fon of their fubtilty and imperceptiblenefs to us, are not fo much 
as within any of our faculties to apprehend. Hale. 

Imperceptibly, adv. [from imperceptible.] In a manner not 
to be perceived. 

Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we advife 
ourfelves; the moral infinuates itfelf imperceptibly, we are 
taught by furprize, and become wifer and better unawares. Add. 

IMPE'RFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. imferfeSius, Latin.] 

1. Not complete; not abfolutely fuiifhed; defeXivc. Ufedeither 
of perfons or things. 

Something he left imperfeft in the date, 

Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of. 

Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was mod required. Shakefp. 

Opinion is a fight, vain, crude and imperfe£l thing, fettled 
in the imagination; but never arriving at the underflanding, 
there to obtain the tinXure of reafon. Ben. Johnfon. 

The middle aXion, which produceth imperfefl bodies, 
is fitly called, by fome of the ancients, inquination or incon- 
coXion, which is a kind of putrefaXion. Bacn. 

The ancients were imperfect in the doXrine of meteors, by 
their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 

There arc divers things we agree to be knowledge by the 
bare fight of nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfaXo- 
rily underflood by our imperfect intelleXs, that let them be deli¬ 
vered in the cleared expreflions, the notions themfelves will 
yet appear obfeure. ^oyle. 

A marcor is either imperfect, tending to a greater withering, 
which is curable; or perfeX, that is, an intire wafling of the 
body^exchiding all cure. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The dill-born founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfett on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden. 

As obfeure and imperfect ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle men. Locke 

2. Frail; not completely good. 

^PERFE’CTroN. n. f [ imperfeClion, Fr. from imperfect. ] 

DefeX; failure; fault, whether phyfical or moral; whether 
of perfons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of 
imperfection ; and that which is fuppofed behoveful unto men. 
proveth oftentimes mod pernicious. Hooker 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for 
many ,mpirfeCl,ons intolerable; but for pride monflrous. Hayw 
Imperfections would not be half fo much taken notice of if 
vamty did not make proclamation of them. L'Eftranze 

r i7?n WOr l d - ,S m0rc apt to cenfure than Wlaud, and him- 
felf fuller of imperfections than virtues. Addifcn's Spectator 

Should finking nations fummon you awav 
Maria s love might juflify your day; 
the nian y v ows arc paid, 

familiar g * y a little and imperfectly about things 

Locke. 

Imp&rsomable. 
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